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A FIFTH CENTURY GREEK HEAD 


A fine Greek head has just been given to the Museum by Mrs. 
Leonard C. Hanna. It is the head of a young woman, surely a 
goddess, full of calm and dignity, lovely and a little wistful. 

Such sculptures were made when Greece was young, just 
before the brilliant age of Pericles. A democratic European 
people had attained its first consciousness of power, in driving 
back the armies of the Persian Empire. Oriental fashions were 
banished, and the exotic art of the East gave way to a serious, 
youthful expression of life. Gods assumed new forms of human 
beauty, athletes in marble began to move more freely, and 
women were accorded strength and tempered sensibility. 

The sculptor had entire respect for his marble. A beautiful 
block of stone remained a beautiful block after it was carved 
to represent a woman, yet nothing was lost of the sense of 
womanhood. Forms were simplified and adapted to rhythmic 
design, but they were fundamentally true. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that truth was the single purpose of the sculptor, that 
forms were simple because they were seen simply by craftsmen 
with a high ratio of intelligence to anatomical knowledge, a 
thorough assimilation of a comparatively small amount of 
information. A modern sculptor is asked to digest many times 
as much knowledge without any more intelligence for the task. 
The Greek, with his simpler problem, was more successful. And 
in the matter of design, the primitive Greek’s thought seems so 
spontaneously rhythmic that it is difficult to attribute to him 
any self-conscious changing of nature for purposes of design. 

So in this head one sees the marble chiseled to fine contours, 
the hair suggested in mass, the locks represented in the formal 
tradition of the day. The forehead is a clear plane, meeting the 
brows crisply. Only the cheeks and mouth are modeled with a 
softness unusual for that time. There is a sensitive quality in 
the face, recalling the head in the relief of the Birth of Aphro- 
dite in the Terme Museum. 


1]llustrated on opposite page. It is eight inches high, without the pedestal. It came from 
the Stroganoff Collection, Rome. The tip of the nose is restored in plaster by Walter A. Sinz. 
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That the head was actually carved by the fifth-century 
sculptor who conceived it is probable. Two eminent archaeol- 
ogists who examined it recently could see no reason to suppose 
that it is not an original work of the period just preceding 
Phidias. The fact that the marble is of the crystalline type of 
one of the Greek Islands is in favor of an early date. Certainly 
no copy or eclectic work which comes readily to mind so 
beautifully gives the spirit of the early art. 

This important gift to the small classical collection means a 
substantial increase in pleasure for the visitor and in value for 
the student. It would not require many such acquisitions to 
place the department in some equitable relation with the other 
departments of the Museum. This is one of our urgent needs, 
considering the tremendous influence of Greek art in Western 


culture and still more the sheer beauty of it. . ‘ele 
AN ARMORED HORSEMAN OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The armor court has taken on a more interesting appearance 
with the beginning of the new year. The visitor entering it feels 
something of the atmosphere of a rendezvous of knights, four 
hundred years ago. Along the west wall two new suits have 
been installed, and on the floor of the court, a splendid suit of 
armor for man and horse has taken its position as the foremost 
of the four mounted figures. These are the most recent gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, gifts which cannot be too 
highly valued for their quality and for that less tangible beauty, 
the re-creation of the spirit of fine workmanship and keen living 
of a bygone age. 

The armor for man and horse dates from about 1535, and is of 
German workmanship. The steel is excellent, and the contours 
are most interesting. The helmet is an armet with a low comb, 
and an unusually long and acutely pointed visor and ventail 
perforated at either side with small, round breathing apertures. 

The sturdy breastplate is rounded and has only a slight 
frontal ridge. At the right, a lance rest is affixed. The figure has 
been mounted with the lance held erect instead of “‘in rest,” 
the latter being the position assumed when the knight was 
about to charge upon his foe. The lance rest upon this figure has, 
accordingly, been folded up against the breastplate. 
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From head to foot the rider’s armor is complete. His hands 
are encased in glove gauntlets of plate which have a high ridge 
of roping across the knuckles. The leg armor, consisting of 
cuisses, knee-cops, jambs, and sollerets, are well-formed and in 
excellent condition. The sollerets or foot coverings are of a 
round-toed type whose name in the army slang of their day 
was “duckbills.” 

On breastplate and backplate, on gauntlets and cuisses, an 
ornamentation appears which was often used in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Roped edges, such as this 
suit bears, had made their appearance much earlier, but not 
before 1530 does one find a depressed band of black following 
the contour of the edges of various armor parts. Later suits 
have, sometimes, an entire ground of black, but in 1535 the use 
of black bands had not been carried to extremes. 

The cuisses of this suit are particularly interesting for the 
elaboration of roping in their ornamentation. This decoration 
is used on the upper edges, then below the familiar black 
band, the motive appears a second time, and below this three 
converging lines of well-modeled roping begin. These are con- 
tinued down to the lower edge and on across all the plates of the 
knee defenses. Even on the wide rondelle or vamplate of the 
lance, the black band appears, this time formed into scallops 
that face inward, around the circumference of the heavy protec- 
tion which the rondelle forms for the knight’s right hand. 

The horse armor is the more interesting because of its ex- 
treme rarity. Now and then in Europe, steel accoutrement for 
a knightly steed has come upon the market, but never before 
in America has armor for a horse been sold at public auction. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art is indeed fortunate in acquir- 
ing it. 

The horse’s face is well protected by a wide chanfron of the 
period, ornamented by a large, hexagonally fluted rondelle at 
the upper part. A black-bordered crinet curves down the back 
of the horse’s head and neck. The front of the neck is protected 
by chain mail. On the chest the shining peytrel spreads its de- 
fense, splayed out at its lower edge and having also its border 
band of black. The crupper of this composed armor is of a most 
interesting form. It is not a solid defense but is made up of 
radiating plates of steel with wide spaces between, the bands 
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being attached together on the horse’s back. Their lower edges 
are fastened to a wide, horizontal band of steel which is deco- 
rated by large, flamboyant perforations to suggest the fashion 
common in the civil dress of the period. Velvet and silk were 
being slashed to let other richer fabrics show through—why 
not armor? And why not on a horse? One does not find very 
logical reasons for fashions at any time, and ideas of beauty in 
them are ever-changing. From this slashed band upon the 
crupper, wide trefoil pendants are hung, and are kept from too 
great displacement, as the horse moved, by short chains which 
fasten them together. 

Such armor for horse appears in some German illustrations of 
the period, but in actual existence it is rare now. Over the black 
steed’s housing of crimson velvet, the entire suit makes a most 
pleasing impression, and adds greatly to the charm of the 
armor court as a whole. HE EN Ives GItcurist. 


THE LIMOGES ENAMEL CROSS FROM THE 
SPITZER COLLECTION 


It is often the case that, long after the political significance of 
king and emperor has passed and their names even have be- 
come the merest shadows, art creations remain, mute witnesses 
of their time, more eloquent than the recorded page. 

History has drawn a partial veil over the little city of Limoges 
on the banks of the Vienne, chief city of the Limousin. That she 
played her part in the growth of modern France is known, but 
much of the record of her workshops and her industry is lack- 
ing. Inscriptions happily found on a mere handful of enamels, a 
comparison of these with other examples, and a few known facts 
have enabled historians to establish her place as the centre of 
an industry. But the reason why she was the centre of the 
enamel craft in the xu-xm century the modern world does 
not know. No mines of copper, the material most needed for 
her success, were near. That she was a main stopping point on 
the pilgrimage routes from the shrines of France to that of St. 
Jacques of Compostella in Spain is true. And that was impor- 
tant, for in an age of faith the religious pilgrimage took the 
place of the pilgrimage for health and diversion which enables 
the modern man to see the world. But this does not give the 
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reason for her material success; it merely explains one of the 
reasons why her products were spread over entire Europe from 
Spain to Scandinavia, from England to Italy. 

Out of base metal and powdered glass mixed with metallic 
oxides, her workmen produced an ordered beauty, proving that 
artistic value is decidedly not inherent in the material used but 
in the proper use of that material. That this was appreciated at 
the time is instanced by the fact that works in copper as well 
as the more precious gold or silver were included in the all 
embracing term, goldsmith. 

One of the master creations of Limoges has recently been 
presented as the gift of J. H. Wade. This is a cross of champlevé 
enamel’, of the end of the xm or the early xm century. The 
dimensions are important as it has the distinction of perhaps 
being the largest recorded cross of this type. It formed part of 
the famous Spitzer Collection” whose dispersal in Paris in 1893 
enriched the Louvre, the Musée de Cluny, and many another 
collection. Previous to this time the cross was owned by the 
Belgian Lieutenant-General B. Meyers. It was bought back by 
the Spitzer family at their sale and only recently came from 
them. It is one of the most famous examples of Limoges work, 
having been published and illustrated by Linas® as far back 
as 1885. Rupin*, who has written the most complete book on 
Limoges enamel, also publishes it and describes it at length. 

All of these facts, however, pale before the beauty of the 
actual object. It has the reserve and restraint of great art. It 
does not seek to gain its effect by any meretricious appeal. The 
highly formalized figures stand out against the simple richness 
of the copper gilt ground, the main accent being upon the white 
tones of the Saviour’s body and the flesh tints of His face. 
About this as a centre the cross in shades of green is outlined in 
yellow. The color of the suppedaneum or foot support in deep 
blue, red spotted; the inscription above in gold upon a like 
blue; the deep blue of the Christ robe lined with green and 
yellow are caught up and repeated by the similar or lighter 


1 For illustrations see pp. 36 and 37. Size: 263 by 17's inches. (67 cm. by 42 cm.) 
2 La Collection Spitzer Orfevrerie Religieuse No. 17 of catalogue—illustrated in color, Planche 


3 Les crucifix champlevés polychromes, en plate peinture et les croix emaillées p.3. Revue de 


Vart chretien, 1885, 4e livraison. 
4 Ernest Rupin L’Oeuvre de Limoges, Paris, 1890, Fig. 337. 
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blues and greens in the robes of Mary and St. John at the 
extremities of the cross and in the figures of the angels and of 
St. Peter above and below. Throughout there are slight accents 
of red, as in the cruciferous nimbus of Christ, in the hair and 
halos, and as central points in the rosettes, but all so care- 
fully treated that it is evident that the entire color scheme 
was worked out with meticulous accuracy, with each accent 
having its place in the whole. 

Below the cross is a representation of the skull of Adam in 
accordance with the apocryphal legend current at that time. 
This legend taught that a seed from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil was planted in the grave of Adam, and upon the 
wood of the tree which grew and flourished there and which was 
preserved miraculously through the ages, Christ was crucified. 
So that the means of man’s fall became the means of his re- 
demption. It was further believed that the cross was actually 
implanted upon the site of Adam’s grave and the sacred blood 
flowing from the Saviour’s wounds fell upon his bones, thus 
bringing his redemption. 

It is an interesting fact in the history of this particular cross 
that the illustrations in Linas and Rupin show a different 
plaque forming the upper arm, one that does not belong to it, 
with an angel reversed. In the Spitzer catalogue it is shown as 
the piece now is. By some extraordinary good fortune the 
owner found a plaque of the same period which apparently 
belonged to the original cross. This can be confidently stated, 
as the coloring is exactly the same and even the narrow border 
of enamel with its etched edging is identical. 

It was only in the earliest and best period of Limoges enamel, 
the period of this cross, that the design was dug out trom the 
copper ground and the background left untouched. As the thir- 
teenth century began, a simpler technique, an exact reverse of 
this, came into use, with the background enamelled and the 
figures left in the metal. But in either technique the powdered 
glass was mixed with the metallic oxides needed to give the 
exact colors, fused, and the surface polished to form the com- 
pleted object. 

The most famous single x1-x11I century cross is the much 
smaller example in the Louvre signed by Jean Garnier of 
Limoges. It is in bad condition but its importance is due to the 
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fact that it establishes Limoges as the place of manufacture of 
this group of crucifixes, without the question of a doubt. There 
is another example bequeathed by Davillier to the Louvre and a 
superb complete cross in the Poldi-Pezzoli in Milan. These 
form a minor group within the larger class. The new Wade gift, 
a cross in the Musée de Cluny, and one in the Morgan Collec- 
tion form a second group. Of the entire class the Museum piece 
and the Poldi-Pezzoli example are the finest, and rank among 
the most exquisite products of Limoges which have been pre- 
served. The Museum has acquired in the cross a treasure in 
itself sufficient to give world distinction to its possessor. 

W. M. M. 


A PAIR OF PORTRAITS 
BY GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS 


The Museum has recently acquired a pair of portraits by Gus- 
tavus Hesselius', which are of extreme interest to the student 
of early Colonial Art. So far as the writer knows, these two por- 
traits, with the exception of one recently purchased by the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the self-portrait, and one 
of his wife in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, are the only 
examples of Hesselius’s work in public ownership. 

A portrait of an elderly woman lately bought by another 
museum as the work of Hesselius is in the writer’s opinion not 
by Gustavus but by his son John, and judging from the cos- 
tume, was painted at least thirty years later than the date, 
1721, ascribed to it. 

Aside from these five mentioned portraits only one other is so 
far known to be the work of the elder Hesselius, this being The 
Last Supper painted for St. Barnabas’s Church, Queen Anne’s 
Parish, Baltimore, the first picture publicly commissioned in 
America. 

Practically all that is known of the artist is that he came to 
this country from his native Sweden in 1711 when he was 
twenty-nine years of age, settled in Philadelphia, and died 
there in 1755 at the age of seventy-three. 

The subjects of the Museum’s newly acquired portraits are 
Judge William Smith of New York and his first wife, Mary Het. 


1 For illustration see page 35. 
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Judge Smith was the son of Thomas and Susanna (Odell) 
Smith and was born in 1697. He became attorney-general of 
New York, a member of the council, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and in 1751, in which year his portrait was painted by 
Wollaston, served as Governor of the province. He was also 
one of the founders of Princeton and Columbia Colleges and 
of The New York Society Library. His wife, who was born in 
New York in 1710, was the daughter of René and Blanche 
(DuBois) Het and was married to him in 1727. She died in 1754 
and Judge Smith soon after married as his second wife the 
widow of Elisha Williams, who for thirteen years was president 
of Yale College. He died in 1769 and these portraits have come 
down in the family of his second wife’s first husband. 

In spite of the nearly two centuries which have passed since 
Hesselius signed his initials on Judge Smith’s portrait, both 
pictures are in excellent condition and the judge’s portrait still 
retains its original carved frame. The date following the 
initials is evidently 1729, two years after Smith’s marriage, but 
the third figure is illegible. The apparent ages, however, of 
both husband and wife exclude the years 1719 and 1739 from 
consideration. Both pictures are oval in shape and measure 
thirty-one inches in height and twenty-five inches in width. The 
judge is shown to the waist, three quarters right, with hazel 
eyes turned to the spectator, and wearing a very large powdered 
wig which falls upon his shoulders well below his neck. About 
his neck is a simple white muslin neckcloth with the loose ends 
falling upon his breast. His coat is brown, and a green cloak 
with gold braid encircles the lower part of his body. The back- 
ground is plain and of a dark brown tone. 

His youthful wife, only nineteen when she sat for her por- 
trait, is turned slightly toward her right and gazes at the spec- 
tator with eyes of blue. Masses of curly flaxen hair, an unusual 
color in portraits of this period, cover her head, above a high 
forehead, and a large curl falls over her right shoulder. Her low- 
cut brownish orange bodice discloses a white chemisette 
trimmed with wide white lace, and over her left shoulder is 
draped a green scarf. The background is of a greenish brown 
tone. L. P. 
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An accident in the Madrid Ring, and death of the Alcade of Torrejon. 


FROM THE BULLFIGHT SERIES 
By Francisco Goya 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection 
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GOYA’S ETCHINGS AND AQUATINTS 


Creative genius is a rare and precious thing. Few ever possess it 
and most artists, like most men, are mediocre. In the field of 
graphic arts, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
amidst a host of reproductive engravers and uninspired plod- 
ders, there were only two men who possessed this indispensable 
gift. One could scarcely find men more dissimilar in tempera- 
ment than these two—the Englishman, William Blake, a poor 
and pious, though inspired poet and religious mystic, and the 
Spaniard, Francisco Goya, eleven years his senior, bullfighter 
‘and seducer, president of the Academy of San Fernando and 
Painter to the King. Their work is as far apart as a madonna 
by Raphael differs from Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress” or 
“Marriage a la Mode.” Blake is an isolated example in the 
field of art and had no followers; Goya influenced many: 
Delacrois, Manet and Daumier, not to mention three or four 
generations of political caricaturists. Both towered above their 
contemporaries, not necessarily because they were better 
draftsmen—Blake is mannered and Goya is often too hasty 
and careless—but because both had something to say that was 
worth while. Their art was the product of long and mature 
thought. Both created something new, something which inter- 
ested not only men of their own time but compels our attention 
today. 

Blake we cannot exhibit, as the Museum does not, as yet, 
possess any example of his work; on the other hand, the 
Museum fortunately acquired last year two hundred out of 
the two hundred and eighty-nine prints assigned to Goya by 
his most recent cataloger, Loys Delteil. These prints comprise 
the three famous sets, The Caprices and The Horrors of War, 
which were purchased for the Dudley P. Allen Collection and 
the Bullfights, which were added to the Harkness Collection. 
The Museum lacks only the sixteen etchings after Velasquez, 
the set of twenty-two Proverbs, and the rare and expensive 
lithographs to make the graphic work of the greatest Spanish 
artist complete. A selection of these three sets will be exhibited 
in Gallery XI from the latter part of February through the 
first half of March. 


Let us consider briefly the circumstances under which these 
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sets were made. The Caprichos or Follies were etched between 
the years 1793 and 1798. The country at that time was at her 
lowest ebb of national and artistic life. Bourbon Spain of the 
late eighteenth century was rotten to the core. The hypocrisy, 
ignorance, and shamefulness of the court of Charles IV and his 
“courtesan Queen,” Maria Louisa, was only a reflection of the 
low moral level of society as a whole. Goya was the only out- 
standing artist that Spain had produced since Murillo’s death 
over a century before. He had made a great success as a fresco 
painter, a designer of tapestries, and was not only the most 
sought after portrait painter of his day, but the greatest. He 
enjoyed every honor that the King and the Academy could 
give and at the same time, in spite of a wife and twenty chil- 
dren, had partaken of more than his share of the vice and scan- 
dal which Spain of the Rococo so amply afforded. All went well 
until his fifty-sixth year, when increasing deafness, weakened 
eyesight, and failing health came upon him. For the very 
pleasure that he gave himself this grim and disillusioned old 
man set about to satirize the corrupt manners and morals of 
court and society. 

These pitiless and savage indictments are full of personal and 
political allusions; he spared neither king nor queen, her 
guardsman lover and later prime minister Godoy, the Church 
nor the Inquisition. He never acted the part of the moralist as 
did Hogarth, nor is his work relieved of good humor as was 
Rowlandson’s. Goya is always brutally direct. He makes his 
point with a single stunning blow, without the slightest regard 
to consequences or to anyone’s feelings other than his own. 

Seventy-two of the eighty plates were first published in 1796 
and 1797, though the full series was not openly published until 
two years later. A second edition appeared in 1803, at which 
time Goya, fearing their suppression by the Inquisition, pre- 
sented the eighty copper plates to Charles IV, who deposited 
them in the Calcografia Nacional in Madrid, where they still 
exist. So popular, and such an excellent source of revenue, has 
this work been, that no less than nine editions in all have been 
printed, the last being as recent as 1919, though those after 
1856 have lost a great deal of their original beauty owing to the 
wearing of the plates. 

If the Caprices are a somewhat grewsome social analysis of 
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the follies of Madrid life of the late eighteenth century, still 
more horrible are the Disastres de la Guerra, the Horrors of 
War, completed in 1813, Goya’s sixty-seventh year. They are a 
series, likewise of eighty plates, the coppers for which are still 
preserved in the Academy of San Fernando in Madrid. They 
remain a terrible and savage record of the butchery, murder, 
and rapine resulting from Napoleon’s conquest and occupation 
of the Peninsula. These little scenes of guerilla warfare are so 
terrible that only a few will be placed on exhibit. For political 
reasons they were not published until some thirty-five years 
after Goya’s death. A second edition was published in 1892, 
followed by a third in 1903, both of which are poor in quality. 

The Tauromaquia, or Bullfights, is the most normal of the 
three sets acquired by the Museum. They were completed a 
few years after the album of horror just referred to. The first 
edition was published in 1815, though it was not until the third 
(1855) that the six extra prints were added, making forty in all. 
The fifth and last edition appeared in 1905. The copper plates 
at present are scattered, although they are for the most part in 
the custody of the Madrid Fine Arts Club. 

Although the subject matter of all of these prints is far from 
pleasant, still Goya has that rare ability to put “punch” in 
each. May he still be the model for our art students and politi- 
cal and social caricaturists. Daumier, one of the greatest, found 
their study profitable. Refinement of technique or ability to 
copy things as they appear is not art; creative genius, in the 
last analysis, is what counts most. Tm 


PICTURES FROM THE PITTSBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Internationalism, whether it be in the field of politics or art, is a 
fertile field for discussion. And discussion is worth while, if from 
it grows anything which applies to the problem of the present 
day. No country can hide itself behind barriers of prejudice 
without hurt to itself. What Venice is doing for the cause of art 
in Europe by holding a Biennial International Exhibition, 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh is doing for America with 
her annual International Show. 

Last year a group of seventy paintings, chosen from the 
Carnegie Exhibition, were exhibited in the Cleveland Museum; 
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this year a selected group of aboutsixty canvases will be exhibited 
in Gallery IX from February first to March first. Sixteen of 
these are by English artists, sixteen from France, eight from 
Italy, eight from Spain, with others from Norway, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Holland. This in itself covers a far larger field 
than the group exhibited last year. 

The English section is headed by the work of such men as 
Augustus John and Sir William Orpen. Charles Sims is repre- 
sented by his brilliant study of the Countess of Rocksavage, 
and Laura Knight by a nude. Such interesting men as George 
Clausen, Colin Gill, Leon Underwood, and Ernest Procter 
have characteristic work. 

France is represented by Maurice Denis and Paul Besnard, 
D’Espagnat and Pierre Laurens, René Menard and such 
modern figures as Forain and Zingg. 

Italy is represented by Italico Brass, Alessandro Pomi, 
Beppe and Emma Ciardi of Venice, and Pietro Gaudenzi of 
Milan; Belgium by several artists among whom Anto Carte, 
who received an Honorable Mention, should be remarked. 
The Spanish section is especially strong, headed by a brilliant 
canvas of Sorolla, who died during the past summer, the pow- 
erful “Number 39” of Eduardo Chicharro, and paintings by 
the two brothers Zubiaurre. 

Modern art is active and vital in Europe as it isin America. 
No visit to such an exhibition can fail to bring inspiration. It is 
especially interesting to have an exhibition, such as this, which 
can be compared with the selected American work hung from 
time to time in the Museum. Such a comparison has in it cause 
for profound thought, and American painting with its national 
and individual touch well stands the test. W. M. M. 


THE HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


Mr. Moore’s course of lectures on “The History and Apprecia- 
tion of Music,” which heretofore has been given solely for 
students, will be open this season to the public. They are given 
Monday afternoons at three o’clock and as Monday is a regular 
pay day, those attending the lectures who are not members are 
requested to go to the north entrance where they will be 
allowed to enter free. For subjects of the lectures see Bulletin 
Calendars. 
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NOTES FROM THE DIRECTOR 


In order that I may keep in closer touch with the many and 
increasing supporting members and friends of the Museum, I 
am using this space in the Bulletin to report on recent happen- 
ings and needs, and will try to make these notes brief and 
readable. They will present a condensed summary of what is 
going on at the Museum. 

The value of large purchase funds has been emphasized recent- 
ly because of a group of unusually important purchases made 
from accumulated income in the Wade Fund. From this source 
have come, not only the important enamelled cross described 
on page 30 by Mr. Milliken, but also the superb marine master- 
piece by Winslow Homer, “Early Morning after a Storm at 
Sea,” now hung in Gallery VIII; a series of six enamelled 
plaques of the fourteenth century, shown in Gallery III; two 
Louis XVI chairs shown in Gallery I; four Italian plates and 
a pilgrim bottle of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which 
will be shown later in Gallery III. The importance of this 
record will be at once evident to those who have seen and ap- 
preciated the quality of these objects. 

In addition to the Winslow Homer referred to above, the 
collection of American paintings has been further enriched by 
Homer D. Martin’s beautiful and poetic canvas, “Wild Coast, 
Newport” presented by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., and an impor- 
tant early canvas, “The Stubble Field” by Henry Golden 
Dearth, given jointly by Frederic S. Porter and George E. 
Gage. These paintings will be described and illustrated in an 
early issue. It is believed that these significant gifts will do 
much to encourage others to aid us in building up the collection 
of American paintings, through the presentation of canvases of 
the first quality. 

In the field of European ceramics a number of important 
accessions can be noted. In addition to those received from Mr. 
Wade, two Italian plates have been presented by M. & R. Stora 
and a Sevres soft-paste cup and saucer by Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Company. Mr. Seligmann has also given personally a 
pair of wooden wall candelabra. All of these will be discussed in 
early issues, as will be the many additions to the Print collec- 
tions, too numerous to be listed here. 
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It is to be regretted that the limitation of the size of the 
Bulletin, and of the time of our Curators for study and writing, 
makes it impossible to always publish important accessions as 
promptly as we desire. 

It is gratifying to note an increased interest in the develop- 
ment of the Classical collection. Mr. Wade’s recent gift of 
twenty-one examples of Roman glass and four pieces of Roman 
pottery has been supplemented by the beautiful marble head, 
illustrated herein, the gift of Mrs. L. C. Hanna. Negotiations 
are under way which will soon add to the Department a number 
of important pieces. The classical objects have recently been 
installed under the balcony in the Garden Court near the 
Roman pavement and garden marbles. 


GALLERY CHANGES 
In Gallery IV, screens have been added either side of the win- 
dow. These provide beautiful hanging space for four small pic- 
tures and also opportunity for adequate concealed lighting tor 
the walls on either side of the large window. The Holden paint- 
ings have been re-hung in an approximately chronological order. 
With the greater space available, the significance of the collec- 
tion is made more clear and some important paintings are shown 
to better advantage. It is pleasant to announce at this time the 
first addition to this collection, a charming little Sienese paint- 
ing by Sano di Pietro purchased from the income from the 
Holden fund, supplemented by contributions from Mrs. W. T. 
White, Mrs. B. P. Bole, and Mr. and Mrs. Guerdon S. Holden. 

Changes contemplated in Gallery V will require its being 
closed for a few days early in February with a rearrangement 
which will give increased wall space and better lighting. 


THE ORGAN 

The organ has been re-erected in the balcony of the Garden 
Court and is greatly improved as to clarity and resonance. The 
opening recital was given on January sixteenth by Charles 
Courboin. The regular series of fortnightly organ recitals by 
Douglas Moore and Arthur W. Quimby on Sunday evenings 
and Wednesday afternoons was resumed on January twentieth. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery VIII has been rearranged to show the new paintings 
by Winslow Homer, Homer D. Martin, and Henry Golden 
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Dearth, and also a number of important canvases lent by Mrs. 
Henry A. Everett, W. H. Warner, and Hoyt L. Warner. 

In Gallery IX is shown the exhibition noted on page 41, of se- 
lected paintings from the International Show at Pittsburgh; 
in Gallery X the Whistler Lithographs described last month 
by Mr. Sizer; in Gallery XI the Wade laces will continue un- 
til the twenty-fourth, and will be followed by Goya aquatints. 

Minor changes or rearrangements should be noted in Gal- 
leries III, IV, V, and XII. 

NATIONAL 

Readers who are interested in museums are eligible to become 
members of the national organization, The American Associa- 
tion of Museums, the annual fee being $3.00. This includes the 
subscription price of Museum Work, a monthly journal dealing 
with museums and museum problems, and of The Museum 
News, issued every other week, and giving current news about 
museums, et cetera. This is an effective way to keep in touch 
with what museums are doing, and at the same time support 
the movement. 

The Smithsonian Institution is codperating helpfully by 
circulating a carefully prepared series of frames illustrating 
the graphic art processes. These are now shown in the Edu- 
cational Corridor, and will later be shown in several of the 
High Schools before being returned. This service by our 
national museum is much appreciated and is an indication of 
how much greater its usefulness could be with more adequate 
support from Congress. 

PERSONAL 

We regret to announce the death on January ninth of George 
H. Worthington, who had been a Trustee of the Museum since 
its incorporation and had served it well by faithful attendance 
at meetings. Appropriate resolutions by the Board will be 
noted later. 

Mrs. Mildred J. Prentiss, who has been the efficient first 
assistant in the Membership Department since 1919, has 
resigned because of the necessity of moving from Cleveland to 
Chicago where Mr. Prentiss is called for business purposes. 
Mrs. Prentiss will be greatly missed in the Museum, where she 
leaves a host of friends. 

Miss Gibson had an article, “Michael, Rubens, and Some 
More of Us,” in The American Magazine of Art for January. 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
EDUCATIONAL 
33 pieces of pottery, North American Indian, Purcwasen. 
GLASS 
I cinerary urn, Graeco-Roman, THE Duptey P. ALLEN CoLtecrion. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1 viola d’amour (apparatus), Cuartes W. Norton. 
PAINTINGS 
1 by Winslow Homer, American, J. H. Wave. 
1 by Homer D. Martin, American, LEonarp C. Hanna, Jr. 
1 by Sano di Pietro, Sienese School, 15th century, Jtalian, Mrs. B. P. 
Bote, Mrs. W. T. Wuire, anp Mr. Mrs. Guerpon S. Ho.pen. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
1 colored drawing, by Rodin, French, Mrs. AtBert Rou tier anp Miss 
RouLtiER IN MEMORY OF ALBERT ROULLIER. 
23 etchings, 42 lithographs and 1 drawing, by Whistler, American; and 24 
Whistleriana items, Mr. anp Mrs. RAtpu KING. 
1 drypoint, by Paul Travis, American, Tue ArtIsT. 
SCULPTURE 
Marble head, sth century B. C., Greek, Mrs. Leonarp C. Hanna. 
TEXTILES 
1 silk shawl, Chinese, Bequest oF Georcie LeicHton Norton. 
WwooD 
2 carved wood brackets, Louis XV Period, French, ARNOLD SELIGMANN. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
12 cases of material illustrating the process of print and picture making, 
SMITHSONIAN InsTITUTION. 
PAINTINGS 
1 by Carlsen, 1 by Inness, 1 by Weir, American; 1 by Bloomers, and 1 by 
Kever, Dutch, W. H. Warner. 
1 by Richards, American, Mrs. Joun H. Lowman. 
15 by Blenner, Bogert, Carlsen, Crane, Daingerfield, Dearth, De Haven, 
Hassam, Hutchens, Lawson, Lie, Parcell, Valliant and Walters, 4meri- 
can, Mrs. Henry A. Everett. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books Source 
Mullen. An approach to art. The Barnes Foundation. 
In memoriam: John H. Beacom. M. W. Beacom. 
Catalogue of an exhibition of Whistleriana. Walter S. Brewster. 
Carroll. The Freer collection for the nation. Dana H. Carroll. 


Spielmann. Kate Greenaway; Coleridge. The 

rime of the ancient mariner, illustrated by 

Doré. Eckstein Case. 
Michelmore & Co. Catalogue. H. G. Dalton. 
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Schmitz. Die gotik im deutschen kunst und 
geistesleben; Kunst und kultur des 18 jahr- 
hunderts; Deutsche mdbel; The Vienna col- 


lection of tapestries; Die glasgemiilde, 2 v. Nathan Fryer. 
Curtis. Architectural composition. J. H. Jansen. 
The print collector’s bulletin. William O. Mathews. 
Deck. La faience. ArnoldSeligmann,ReyX Co, 
Schubring. Luca della Robbia. M. and R. Stora. 
Barbizon House, 192}. D. Croal Thomson. 

Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 

1g0 postcards. Nathaniel D. Chapin. 

1 photograph, Cleveland art club. E. W. Palmer. 

6 reproductions of Japanese prints. Mrs. C. B. Parker. 

CALENDAR 


See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
February, 1924 
1. 8.15 p.m. The Art of Whistler, by Royal Cortissoz, NewYork. 
2. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Animals That Will Stand, by Mr. Bailey. 
3. 4.00 p.m. Gardens or Grounds for our House Surroundings, by A. H. 
Alexander. 
8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
4. 3.00p.m. Music as an Art. First lecture in course, by Mr. Moore. 
8. 8.15 p.m. English Homes Under the Stuarts, by Mr. Howard. 
g. 2.00p.m. For Young People. A Trip to Japan, by Dr. Frank E. Bunts, 
Io. 4.00p.m. Hugo Wolf. Talk by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Carl A. 
Lohmann. 
11. 3.00p.m. Rhythm, Melody and Harmony, by Mr. Moore. 
s.oop.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
1g. 8.15 p.m. Ninth and Sixteenth String Quartets of Beethoven. Played 
by the Institute of Music Quartet. 
16. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Musical program, by Mr. Moore. 
17. 4.00p.m. Some American Gardens, by A. D. Taylor. 
8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 


18. 3.00p.m. Music before Bach, by Mr. Moore. 
22. 8.15 p.m. The Church of the Covenant. Fifth lecture, by Mr. Bailey. 
23. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Jeremiah in the American Revolution. 


Illustrated talks by pupils of Observation School. 
24. 4.00p.m. Lecture by the Composer on Ernest Bloch’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano. Illustrated by Beryl Rubinstein and 
Andre de Ribaupierre. 
§. 3.00p.m. Bach and his Contemporaries, by Mr. Moore. 
7. §.oop.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
g. 8.15 p.m. Personality in Gardens, by A. D. Taylor, Fellow of The 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Children: Talks and Stories. 
Fridays at 10.30 a.m.: Classes for Members—Studies in the Museum collec- 
tions, by Miss Underhill. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
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ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 

GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 

at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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